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tion and has been described by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle* in these words: 

" In the Frizzoni collection on the Lake of 
Como is a large canvas representing Christ 
in death bewailed by the three Marys and 
disciples. At one corner we read ANO 
DOM MDLIV MENS OCT, elsewhere 
FACTVS EST OBEDIENS VSQVE AD 
MORTEM. This is obviously a com- 
position over which Moretto spent the 
last years of his life. We revert in it to 
the large style of composition and the 
weighty mould of form which character- 
ized the period in which he mostly clung 
to the models of Pordenone. ,, 

The picture is designed with care for 
form and fulness of pattern worthy of a 
great sculptor, and has the calm beauty 
of color characteristic of this painter, 
whose place is with the foremost of the 
great artists of the golden age of the 
Renaissance. Mary is seated in the 
center and holds on her lap the dead body 
of Christ, which is supported on either 
side by kneeling saints, John the Evangel- 
ist on the left, and on the right Mary 
Magdalene in rich robes of yellow and 
orange, a figure with a certain similarity 
to the Venetian lady by Savoldo in the 
Museum of Berlin. Back of these stand 
Joseph of Arimathea with the crown of 
thorns at the Virgin's right and Nicodemus 
with the nails at the opposite side. Above 
the figures is shown a landscape of melan- 
choly grandeur lit by the early morning 
light. 

As a type of the monumental altarpiece, 
perhaps the highest artistic achievement 
of its epoch, this picture is particularly 
valuable to the Museum. These are 
rarely procurable in our day, as with but 
few exceptions all are either still in the 
churches, or else found places in the 
permanent collections at a time when 
it was possible to acquire ecclesiastical 
property. And only a few of Moretto's 
works are in the great galleries, as they 
have remained to an unusual degree in 
their original localities, Brescia and its 

* History of Paintings in North Italy — Crowe 
& Cavalcaselle, John Murray, 1871, Vol. II, 
p. 413. 



neighborhood, where alone he may be 
comprehensively studied. 

The fact that his pictures are not to be 
seen in any considerable number on the 
customary lines of travel, accounts in part 
for Moretto's comparative lack of popular 
fame. But this is also due in some meas- 
ure to the qualities of his art which to-day 
are not generally fashionable. His sub- 
jects are mostly the traditional ones, 
conceived in accord with the great ex- 
amples of his forerunners, and carried 
out with a proud technical mastery, the 
accumulation of all the current knowl- 
edge of his trade. In the best meaning 
of the word his work is academic, and 
there is no place in his ordered production 
for the improvisations or the happy 
accidents of the more spontaneous masters, 
who are now appreciated to the fullest. 

Ours is a time of appeal against es- 
tablished precedent in the arts. In protest 
against the empty iteration of accepted 
formulas, there has been shown a desire 
for simpler and more individual processes. 
Evidences of extreme care and deliberation 
are apt to be considered superannuated. 
These are fundamentals of Moretto's 
art, and that they are not incompatible 
with an expression of profound emotion 
the Pieta bears witness. Its balanced 
arrangement, its rhythmic lines, the 
gravity and nobility in all its parts permit 
one to compare it to a composition by 
Bach or to a poem by Milton. It is one 
of the few pictures in the Museum that 
represent at its most learned development 
our great tradition of painting from which 
all revolts have sprung and to which, in 
time, they all return. 

The Museum owns one other work by 
Moretto da Brescia, the small sketch of 
Christ in the Wilderness acquired in 191 1. 

B. B. 

ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
POTTERY 

ENGLISH eighteenth century pot- 
tery, as distinguished from the 
finer porcelains which were pro- 
duced during that period, has a 
unique and most interesting place in the 
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history of ceramic art in that it was the 
humble beginning of a manufacture which 
has become one of the greatest of modern 
industries and which is still largely carried 
on by the same firms, in the same localities, 
and to a certain extent by the same 
methods that produced the earlier work. 
Although the Museum 
has owned for some 
time a fairly represen- 
tative collection of 
English porcelain, it 
has only within the 
past two years acquired 
any examples of the 
pottery made in the 
first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Sev- 
eral pieces of this ware 
are exhibited in the 
accession room this 
month, while the less 
recent purchases are 
shown in one of the 
wall cases in gallery F. 
19. In the same case 
is a remarkable collec- 
tion of fifty-three ex- 
amples of this pottery, 
of the kind known as 
"Salt Glaze," lent by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. 

In the late seven- 
teenth century the 
habit of tea-drinking 
began to spread over England, and while 
the gentry drank their tea out of expensive 
Chinese porcelain when they could afford 
it, the less well-to-do tried to find a 
cheaper substitute nearer home. Hereto- 
fore the English potters had confined them- 
selves to making a curious slip-decorated 
ware, crude in form, a heavy tin-enameled 
Delft, closely following the Delft of Hol- 
land, and a stoneware in imitation of that 
of the Rhenish potters which had long been 
imported into England. With the need 
for lighter and daintier vessels for tea- 
drinking the popularity of the first two 
varieties began to wane, and the potters 
set about refining and improving their 
stoneware. This was a fine earthenware 




THE VICAR AND MOSES 
BY RALPH WOOD 



partially vitrified by hard firing, and 
glazed, when glazed at all, by means of 
shoveling common salt into the kiln when 
the heat was most intense, the soda of 
the salt acting upon the silicate in the 
body of the ware and the two forming a 
fine, hard, transparent, and minutely 
pitted glaze, impervi- 
ous to liquids and 
acids. This method, 
which is called "Salt 
Glaze," had been used 
for centuries by the 
Germans, but it be- 
came known in Eng- 
land only late in the 
reign of Charles II. It 
at once led to great ac- 
tivity among the Eng- 
lish potters and they 
produced various in- 
teresting salt-glaze 
wares on colored bod- 
ies, but it was not until 
about the year 1720 
that the Staffordshire 
workers succeeded in 
applying the glaze to 
a fine white body, com- 
posed of native clay. 
This white ware at 
once achieved such pop- 
ularity both in Eng- 
land and abroad that 
the term "salt-glaze 
pottery" came to be 
given only to that with the white body, 
to the exclusion of the various colored 
bodies which are called by other names. 
This ware was potted by the process 
known as "casting" in which the clay 
was placed in the mould in a fluid state 
and allowed to settle lightly over the 
surface, the superfluous liquid being later 
drained off. In this way the pieces ob- 
tained were extraordinarily thin and 
delicate, exhibiting the greatest nicety of 
potting. The moulds seem originally 
to have been of metal and the ware always 
retained both in shape and decoration a 
certain resemblance to silversmith's work, 
especially in the earlier pieces where the 
ornament was moulded separately and 
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applied in thin, wafer-like pieces to the 
complete body. This ornament was fanci- 
ful and entertaining in design and per- 
fectly cut, and the shapes of the earlier 
examples of the ware were at the same time 
novel and restrained, although later on 
they became more grotesque and elaborate. 



in the development of the ware when the 
potter felt the need of color decoration and 
incised his ornament in blue, instead of 
modeling it in relief, and is a particularly 
interesting piece in that it was apparently 
made as a marriage cup for the bride and 




TEA POT 
SALT-GLAZE WARE 



ADMIRAL VERNON MUG 
BY RALPH WOOD 



There was often an element of conscious 
humor in the decoration, as is evident 
from the blending of the Chinese and 
rural English motives in the hunting scenes 
on an eight-sided teapot in Mr. Morgan's 
collection, and in the veracious episodes 
from the histories of the "old and young 
viceroys of Kanton" on another. Teapots 
in the shape of a camel, like the one shown 
in the accession room this month, were 
highly favored among the more fantastic 
forms. 

Probably the earliest piece the Museum 
owns is the fine Admiral Vernon mug, also 
in the accession room. 

Admiral Vernon that brave fellow 
With six ships took Porto-Bello 

in the year 1739 and was soon after put 
with his ships and the towers of the town 
he captured on an infinite variety of tea- 
ware, of which our mug is a specimen. 
The Museum has recently acquired another 
fine piece of salt-glaze in the "Scrath 
blue" caudle cup, which is not yet on 
exhibition. This illustrates the next step 



groom whose names are cut on the bottom. 
It was not until the middle of the century 
that colored enamels began to be applied 
to salt glaze, and Mr. Morgan's collection 
has a number of excellent specimens gaily 
decorated after the Chinese taste. This 
method survived only some ten or fifteen 
years, for the inventions of young Josiah 
Wedgwood began to catch the public 
favor, and salt-glaze pottery gradually gave 
way to the popular cream ware or queen's 
which was perfected about this time. 

This cream ware which developed side 
by side with the salt-glaze which it later 
supplanted, was really the direct out- 
growth of the earlier Slip Ware. Both 
cream ware and salt-glaze were made of 
similar bodies, the chief difference being 
that the former was covered with a lead 
glaze, which was smoother, warmer in 
color, and better adapted for utilitarian 
purposes than salt-glaze. Cream ware, 
strictly so called, was left uncolored, but 
another variety of it exists known as 
variegated ware, in which either the body 
was composed of mixed layers of tinted 
clays, producing the marbled or agate 
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effect much esteemed at the time, or else 
the white biscuit body was stained with 
different oxides until the piece had a deep 
variegated tone, much like tortoise shell. 
The shapes were similar to those of the 
salt-glaze ware and the same style of 
ornament prevailed, as is shown by several 
excellent examples owned by the Museum, 
which are quite 
good enough to 
have come from the 
kilns of Thomas 
Whieldon, who, as 
the inventor, gave 
his name to this 
variety of pottery. 
Whieldon ware is 
always neatly made, 
skilfully colored, 
and of a consider- 
able if rather a rural 
charm. 

Although salt- 
glaze pottery is 
almost always of a 
useful description, 
tea-sets, mugs, and 
the like, there are 
in Mr. Morgan's 
collection an un- 
usual number of 
figures which were 
intended as orna- 
ments for cottage 

mantel pieces. The rare Pew Group is 
the earliest and most noteworthy of these 
and is one of the first of the innu- 
merable figures and groups which were 
made throughout the country. The ma- 
jority, however, were manufactured in 
lead-glazed ware, and varied considerably 
in merit, but the best of them were the 
work of Ralph Wood, a potter who is 
represented by at least three pieces in our 
collection, one of which, a figure of Charity, 
is signed. His pieces are always character- 
istic and well made, and the amusing 
group of the Vicar and Moses now in the 
accession room, is probably the most 
famous of all eighteenth century Stafford- 
shire figures. Ralph Wood's son and 
grandson, Enoch Wood, continued the 
tradition, and the three mantel ornaments 




CHARITY AND FIGURE OF A BOY 
BY RALPH WOOD 



with flowering trees and pastoral figures, 
also in the accession room, are probably 
the work of the latter. They show how 
the Staffordshire potters copied for cottage 
use the sophisticated Chelsea and Bow 
porcelains of the period, but could never 
quite get away from the taste of their 
bucolic patrons. Indeed, the making of 
pottery in England 
always remained, 
until the complete 
commercialization 
of the manufacture 
in the nineteenth 
century, a more or 
less rustic art, re- 
markably skilful but 
always very near 
the people, simple, 
gay, and naive, re- 
flecting the country 
life of the time as 
the more elaborate 
porcelains reflected 
the artificialities of 
the town. English 
pottery was an in- 
digenous and nor- 
mal growth; English 
porcelain an im- 
ported manufacture 
artificially stimu- 
lated. " D. F. 



REPRODUCTIONS OF MINOAN 
FRESCOES 
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<0 study the so-called Minoan 
civilization only in Crete is to 
leave out some of the most 
interesting monuments produced 
by this civilization, for the influence of 
Cretan culture was extraordinarily wide- 
spread. In the Greek mainland, above all, 
it took firm root, and for several centuries, 
during the whole of the Late Minoan 
period (about 1600-1100 B. C), the same 
development in the art of fresco-painting, 
pottery, and other crafts can be traced 
in Greece as in Crete. An important 
contribution to our knowledge of this 
"Minoan" culture on the mainland has 
recently been made by the discovery of 
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